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FOR THE MOTHER OF A BLIND CHILD 


HELENA M. DRAKE 


‘THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TRAINING of the 
preschool blind child are faced, from the out- 
~ set, with a difficult problem: How can we lead 
our blind baby from passivity to activity? 
How can we make the environment which 
has such a strong visual appeal for the seeing 
baby interesting, real, and meaningful to the 
blind baby? 

Progress in working out this problem has 
been very slow. Until recently, practically no 
research work has been done in this field, 
and the mother of a blind baby has often 
been unable to obtain intelligent information 
about how to deal with the problem of blind- 
ness. In many cases, the mother has thought 
that she was giving her blind baby the best 
of care by safely keeping him out of harm’s 
way and by supplying his every need. Thus, 
by depriving the child of the opportunities 
of using his hands in developing play inter- 
ests and in forming self-help habits, she has 


unconsciously placed stumblingblocks in the 


path of his future progress—stumblingblocks 
of idleness and dependence on others. 

Too often during those early years when 
all babies should be forming mental impres- 
sions of relationships with the things in their 
surroundings by manipulating and exploring 
their environment, the blind baby is set apart 
and left to gain what he can through his own 
limited devices. As his surroundings have not 
been made appealing to him, he looks to him- 
self for amusement. He waves his hands aim- 
lessly in the air, pokes his fingers in his eyes, 
and acquires many mannerisms which have 
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the effect of making him appear " subnormal, 
although he may be a child of averages or 


even superior, mentality. These, mannerisms, 


if firmly established. in babyliood, are most 
dificult to correct, and if they | are “treated: 


lightly and allowed to linger on into adult: 


hood, the blind adult. may ‘find a “serious 
barrier confronting him. His mannerisms,may 
make him unacceptable tothis seeing, friénds, 
or bar him from opportunities of employment 
for which he is otherwise well qualified. 

If too much time elapses before the blind 
baby is encouraged to use his hands con- 
structively, he will not be able to apply him- 
self naturally to tasks, and neither will he be 
willing to attempt them. His language will 
also be more verbal than meaningful because 
he cannot back up his ideas with first-hand 
experiences. In some cases where there has 
been an extremely inactive childhood, the 
individual has withdrawn from his environ- 
ment and has developed into a daydreamer, 
living in a world of his own. 

Now let us consider how we can most in- 
telligently help our blind baby to feel secure 
and interested in his environment; how we 
can help him to develop into a normal appear- 
ing, self-respecting adult. To do this success- 
Rally, we must not forget that life should be 
made meaningful to the child during baby- 
hood. It is then that we must provide him 
with experiences which will help him to de- 
velop play interests and self-help habits that 
will give him a foundation for healthy physi- 
cal and mental growth. During this period I 
feel that too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the importance of developing the baby’s 
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hand skills. Although the sense of hearing, 
smell, and taste will make contributions to his 
general understanding, his first real contact 
with the world will be a comprehension of 
what he can touch with his fingers. Thus, it 
will be through the sense of touch that the 
strongest link between himself and his en- 
vironment will be established. 


In discussing the importance of manipula- 


tion in habyhood, Joseph Lee tells us in his 
book: Play and Education (page 85) that “It 
Nts preeminently ‘through the touch of the 
fingers that that first great social relation 1s 
built sup;”, that “the hand is also the instru- 
ment‘of the Child’s instinct towards mastery 
‘of the-outside world;” that “if it reaches 
/deeper' than the eyes, and even the voice, as a 
bearer. of the affections, it is still more the 
special /organ of the will.” If the use of the 
hand is considered so important in the de- 
velopment of the seeing child, it should be 
considered doubly important in the develop- 
ment of the blind child. His hands should 
be trained to be skillful servants that will help 
him to investigate and understand his sur- 
roundings. After his curiosity is aroused to 
investigate and explore, he will learn rapidly, 
but to arouse his curiosity is often a very slow 
procedure, and demands infinite patience on 
the part of those who would help him. 
How can we focus baby’s attention upon 
his hands and upon the interests they can 
bring him? How can we stimulate his curi- 
osity to manipulate, explore, and investigate 
his surroundings? As the seeing baby’s con- 
sciousness is stimulated by what he sees with 
his eyes, so the blind baby’s consciousness 
should be stimulated by what he feels with 
his fingers and by what comes to him through 
his ears. The mother should help him clap his 
hands to the rhythm of rhyme and music, and 
she should move his fingers singly while she 
repeats nursery jingles. When he shows a 
pleased response, she should encourage him 
to play likewise with her hands. After he has 
become sufficiently interested, he will notice 


when mother drops one of her hands to her 
lap, and he will hunt for it, and laugh when 
he has found it. He has then accomplished 
something in which he can meet success, and 
he will be interested to transfer this idea to 
his play with toys. | 

If we would guide our blind baby intelli- 
gently, we must remember that his steps in 
learning should be very finely graded in order 
that he may connect his ideas logically and 
thus make steady progress. During the early 
years, too much attention should not be given 
to the educational levels recognized for the 
seeing child. Because of his visual limitation, 
it may take longer for the blind baby to form 
a meaningful relationship between himself 
and his surroundings, but with wise guidance 
he will progress and learn how to adjust his 
learnings to those of his seeing playmates. 
The mother should carefully observe her 
child to discover something in which he 
shows a real interest. This interest, no matter 
how low its educational level, should be the 
incentive employed to develop his under- 
standing. With the old material presented to 
the child, there should always be some new 
material available, because if we do not pro- 
vide our blind baby with new stimuli he will 
be content to stay on one step of progress too 
long. Perhaps the child will resent having a 
new toy placed in his hand, but if the mother 
puts the new toy where baby will accidently 
discover it with his foot or hand he will 
probably be glad to accept it. 

To make his immediate environment in- 
teresting to him it must be appealing to his 
sense of touch and hearing. Order and sim- 
plicity should be stressed in arranging his 
surroundings. He should not become con- 
fused in his first learnings. Great care should 
also be taken in selecting his toys so that they 
will be appealing to his touch and thus arouse 
his interest. Consideration should be given to 
texture, size, and simplicity of form. 

In regard to the importance of selecting 
meaningful toys, Thomas D. Cutsforth has 


made the following observation on page 7 in 
his book, The Blind in School and Society: 
“One of the most frequent errors that parents 
make in the education of their blind children 
is to present to them tactual material which 
is so complex in form and so intricate in 
tactual pattern that it defeats the purpose for 
which it was intended. The ordinary toy is 
such an intricate tactual object that the blind 
child can make nothing meaningful of it.” A 
soft rubber ball, a string of spools, or a small 
rattly object attached to a cord which is tied 
to the side of the cradle, are stimulating toys. 

As soon as the child’s curiosity has been 
aroused to learn about his environment 
through his fingers, he should be encouraged 
to use his hands in developing constructive 
play interests and in forming self-help habits. 
As his world will consist largely of what he 
can touch, he will have to gain ideas about 
many simple relationships through repeated 
touch experiences. For example, the relation 
of a cover to a box, a doorknob to a door, and 
a large peg to the hole in the pegboard. To 
train the young child’s hands skillfully does 
not mean that expensive equipment has to be 
provided. The simplest home provides abun- 
dant learning material for him. The im- 
portant point is that the child should be 
intelligently guided so that he may gain the 
same concrete experiences with his hands that 
the seeing child acquires with his eyes. 

In our baby’s development, we must not 
overlook the importance of giving him op- 
portunities to establish habits of self-reliance. 
He should early be encouraged to attend to 


his personal needs independently. When he is 
very young, he should be made interested in 
the process of dressing. When mother is dress- 
ing him, she should put his hands on the dif- 
ferent articles of clothing and she should 
clearly name the article as he touches it. Soon 
he will want to help, and when he finds he 
can pull his shoes and stockings off independ- 
ently, he will be delighted and will want to 
try more difficult tasks. 

The baby should also be encouraged to feed 
himself independently. He should be taught 
to hold his spoon without assistance, and then 
gradually he will learn the relationships be- 
tween the spoon, the dish, the food, and his 
mouth. Eating independently is perhaps the 
most difficult task that the young blind child 
has to learn. Because it is so hard to teach the 
child to eat, the mother saves trouble by feed- 
ing him, but in doing this she does not realize 
how seriously she is retarding his progress 
toward independence. 

In this paper I have discussed quite fully 
the possibility of leading a blind baby from 
passivity to activity by giving him a meaning- 
ful understanding of his environment through 
the development of manual skills, and by 
stimulating his consciousness through what 
he feels with his fingers, and by what comes 
to him through his ears. We can understand, 
therefore, that if our blind baby has been 
wisely guided in childhood he should be 
qualified to enter school at the proper age. 
Then, if he has the mental alertness to profit 
by his experiences, he will develop into a 
normal appearing, self-respecting adult. 
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